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Connecticut, to aid American industry, plan-
ning his heroic couplets as calmly as he di-
rected his troops in battle, he seems the
apotheosis of the orthodox in post-Revolu-
tionary American life. At Yale he had been
the champion of "respectability and the
rights of Freshmen"; in his old age, with
ruffled shirt and equable mien, he ground out
his correct poetry, that is, as correct as his
insensitive literary talents permitted. His
muse admitted no discrimination in subject
and abundant license in rhyme. Without a
smile he composed A Poem Addressed to the
Armies of the United States of America
(1780), A "Poem on the Happiness of Am-
erica: Addressed to the Citizens of the United
States (1780), and The Glory of America;
or, Peace Triumphant Over War (1783).
Solemnly he invoked:
Thee, Agriculture! source of every joy.
Barlow was a more flexible spirit, but he
carried on in The Vision of Columbus (1787;
revised as The Columbiad 1807) the majestic
diapason of the republic's greatness. The bad
boy of the Hartford Wits, in 1787 he escaped
their iron code of the traditional by journey-
ing to France, where he remained for eighteen
years. His poetic gift suffered no sea-change,
but he became Jacobinical, even writing a
song in honor of the guillotine. Later,
through his European connections, he amassed
a fortune in the Scioto Land Company in
Ohio. The massive grandeur of The Colum-